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FOREWORD 

The  purposes  of  this  pamphlet  are  reflected  in  the  four  parts  as 
shown  below. 


Title 

Relationship  of  General 
Objectives  to  Testing 

and 
General  Objectives  - 
Grade  IX  Literature 

Taxonomies  of  Cognitive 
and  Affective  Objectives 


Purpose 

Relationship  of  General      To  clarify  the  inter-relationships 

that  exist  between  general  object- 
ives and  testing. 
To  state  the  general  objectives 
of  Grade  IX  Literature. 

Part   II   Taxonomies  of  Cognitive      To  explain  Bloom's  system  of  clas- 
sifying educational  objectives  in 
the  field  of  knowledge ,  and  Krath- 
wohl's  system  for  the  field  of 
attitudes . 

Part  III   Blueprint  of  Grade  IX        To  acquaint  teachers  with  the 

Literature  Examination       changes  in  emphasis  that  will  be 

given  to  various  aspects  of  the 
course. 

Part   IV   Specific  Objectives  and      To  supply  teachers  with  a  broad 
Illustrative  Test  Items      base  of  specific  objectives  use- 
ful in  deciding  day-to-day  activi- 
ties, and  to  give  sample  test 
items  that  help  teachers  under- 
stand the  specific  objectives. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  teaching  and  testing  of  literature 
to  The  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  edited  by  Benjamin  S.  Bloom. 
An  educational  taxonomy  is  intended  to  provide  for  classification  of  the 
objectives  of  an  educational  system  according  to  established  criteria. 

In  its  four  parts ,  this  pamphlet  attempts  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  taxonomy.   It  represents  an  initial  effort  to  provide  teachers  with 
a  guide  designed  to  bring  consistency  between  the  educational  objectives 
and  the  testing  of  the  literature  program. 
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It  is  presented  particularly  to  show  the  wide  range  of  behavior  the 
departmental  examinations  in  liters  :ure  should  attempt  to  measure  and  to 
chow  the  wide  range  of  objectives  upon  which  individual  programs  should 
be  based.   Its  use  for  construction  of  tests  at  the  classroom  level  is 
essential,  for  only  after  continued  use  will  the  teacher  gain  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  taxonomy  and  its  application  to  classroom  instruction 
and  measurement.   Teacher  reaction  based  on  its  use  in  teaching  and  test- 
ing is  required  for  the  preparation  of  a  more  permanent  version  at  a  later 
date.   Comment  based  on  resulting  research  and  group  discussion  is  espe- 
cially invited.   Teachers  are  encouraged  to  submit  recommendations  for 
revision  to  the  Supervisor,  Examinations  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Administration  Building,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

A  pronounced  shift  away  from  textbook  coverage  towards  a  broader 
base  of  related  material  is  the  most  important  innovation  suggested  in 

s  pamphlet.   Although  this  places  a  greater  responsibility  on  the 
teacher  for  seeking  means  of  meeting  the  general  objectives  of  the  cc 

should  have  the  desirable  effect  of  freeing  the  teacher  with  respect 
to  the  choice  of  materials  suited  to  individual  class  needs,  abilities, 
and  interests. 
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PART 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  GENERAL  OBJECTLVES  TO  TESTING 

and 
GENERAL  OBJECTIVES  -  GRADE  IX  LITERATURE 

Relationship  of  General  Objectives  to  Testing 

All  teachers  will  agree  that  it  is  essential  to  have  instructional 
objectives  clearly  in  mind  before  teaching  begins. 

If  an  examination  is  to  prove  an  effective  instrument,  it  will  pro- 
vide the  means  for  evaluating  the  students1  progress  toward  the  expected 
outcomes  of  instruction  as  defined  in  the  objectives  of  the  course.  It 
will  also  reflect  the  relative  amount  of  emphasis  each  objective  has  re- 
ceived in  the  actual  teaching  of  the  course.  Most  objectives  in  litera- 
ture are  expressed  in  terms  of  desired  pupil  growth,  behavior,  and  at- 
titude.  The  designing  of  the  Grade  IX  Literature  Examination,  therefore, 

poses  a  particular  problem.   The  current  Curriculum  Guide   and  Program 

2 
of  Studies   offer  little  guidance  concerning  objectives  and  the  expected 

outcomes  of  instruction.   Course  emphasis,  too,  remains  in  a  state  of 

constant  fluctuation  because  many  of  the  desired  changes  in  pupil  behavior 

and  attitude  centre  about  appreciation.   This  emphasis  on  appreciation 

is  difficult  to  test. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  following  relationship  between  ob- 
jectives and  testing  will  be  suggested  for  the  1967  Departmental  Examina- 
tion in  Grade  IX  Literature.   The  "Blueprint  of  Grade  IX  Literature  Exam- 


^Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Literature   1951. 
"Program  of  Studies  for  Junior  High  Schools  of  Alberta,  1963. 


Lion,  1967  on  pago  9  of  this  pamphlet  reveals  that  the  topic  or  con- 
sent area  which  conforms  to  the  Program  of  Studies,  1963  has  been  adapted 
to  Bloom's  Taxonomy.   A  study  of  the  blueprint  will  reveal  that  the  text 
coverage  should  be  minimized  and  related  content  should  be  increased  to 
make  up  about  fifty  percent  of  the  Departmental  Examination.   It  is  felt 
that  this  change  of  emphasis  will  better  fulfill  the  present  objectives 
and  will  pave  the  way  towards  a  new  look  at  the  subject  in  general  and 
towards  the  examining  of  it  in  particular. 

Teachers  should  note  that  the  blueprint  suggests  the  inclusion  of 
objectives  related  to  student  attitudes  and  student  responses. 

A  statement  of  general  objectives,  lacking  in  the  Program  of  Studies, 
follows.   To  clarify  further  the  relationship  between  objectives  and 
testing,  a  listing  of  specific  objectives  and  illustrative  test  items  is 
included  in  Part  IV  of  the  pamphlet. 

General  Objectives  -  Grade  IX  Literature 

Under  the  existing  curriculum  for  Grade  IX  Literature,  there  is 
reason  to  assume  that  the  teacher  seeks  to  have  each  child 

(1)  enjoy  reading  and  acquire  a  taste  for  enduring  literature  so 
that  the  child  is  inspired  to  read  widely  and  independently 
both  for  self-understanding  and  for  leisure; 

(2)  develop  a  familiarity  with,  if  not  meaningful  command  of,  the 
terminology  used  in  analyzing,  judging,  and  evaluating  in  re- 
spect to  literature; 

(3)  improve  in  written  expression  as  a  result  of  the  contacts  with 
the  range  and  resources  of  the  English  language  provided  through 


Bloom,  B.  S.  (ed.),   Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  The  Classifi- 
cation of  Educational  Goals,  Handbook  I:   Cognitive  Domain,  New  York: 
David  McKay  Company,  Inc.,  1956. 


experiences  with  literature  of  quality;  and 
(4)   develop  an  appreciation  for  literature. 

Appreciation  is  a  nebulous  term  not  clearly  defined  in  statements 
of  educational  objectives.   It  may  refer  to  behavior  ranging  from  ve 
simple  to  very  complex  and  thus  is  a  source  of  confusion  in  communication 
3  confusion  will  continue  to  exist  until  educational  research  pro'  ces 
an  evaluation  technique  that  will  make  appreciation  as  an  objective  more 
explicit.   Teachers,  then,  may  perceive  more  concretely  what  this  goal 
really  is  and  what  the  requirements  for  its  attainment  are. 

Regardless  of  the  interpretation  of  the  term,  the  teacher  attempts 
to  assist  the  student  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  interest,  to  enjoy  the 
subject,  and  to  become  sensitive  to  its  values  as  a  means  of  gaining  in- 
sight into  human  experience.   He  also  seeks  to  have  the  student  esteem 
literature  so  highly  that  the  student  will  continue  to  enrich  his  exper- 
iences through  literary  pursuits. 


PART  II 
TAXONOMIES  OF  COGNITIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE  OBJECTIVES 

In  Part  I  of  this  pamphlet  the  general  objectives  of  the  Grade  IX 
Literature  course  were  stated.   In  order  to  be  useful  these  objectives 
must  be  broken  down  into  more  specific  ones  so  that  teaching  can  be  st 
tured  to  achieve  them.   These  specific  objectives  are  of  special  value  in 
constructing  tests  since  questions  can  be  directed  to  them.   Part  II  of 
this  pamphlet  describes  a  system  of  classifying  specific  objectives  that 
should  increase  a  teacher's  understanding  of  them. 

A  committee  of  college  and  university  examiners  classified  with  pre- 
cision and  clarity  educational  objectives  and  test  items  for  all  subjects 
in  the  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives.   Their  taxonomies,  or  classifi- 

— on  schemes  based  on  hierarchical       and  natural  re:;  :icnsh:'.ps,  "re 

1   2 
set  out  in  two  handbooks.  ' 

Three  divisions  of  educational  objectives  —  cognitive,  off active, 
and  psychomotor  —  were  defined.   Objectives  which  relate  to  the  recogni- 
tion and  recall  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  intellectual  skills 
and  abilities  were  included  in  the  Cognitive  Domain.   Those  objecti 
which  i  pressed  in  terms  of  appreciations,  attitudes,  and  value 

assigned  to  the  Affective  Domain.   Those  objectives  associate        us- 
cular  skill  and  co-ordination  were  classified  in  the  Psychomotor  Domain. 
2  extent  is  not  fully  known,  it  is  generally  felt  chat 


Bloom,  op .  c i t .   p.  2 

2Krathwohl,  D.  R.,  Bloom,  B.  S.,  and  Masia,  B.  B. ,   Taxonomy  of  Educa- 
tional Objectives  Handbook  II:   Affective  Domain,   New  York:  David  McKay, 
';-,  196p. 


many  of  the  objectives  for  the  literature  program  fall  into  the  affective 
domain.   For  this  reason,  this  Summary  Description  gives  a  treatment  of 
the  cognitive  and  affective  domains  as  described  by  Bloom  and  his  asso- 
ciates . 

Cognitive  Domain 

Bloom  divided  the  cognitive  domain  into  two  major  categories  —  Knowl- 
edge and  Intellectual  Skills  and  Abilities.   For  the  sake  of  clarity  and 
comprehension  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  divide  the  latter  into  two  cat- 
egories:  Comprehension  and  Higher  Mental  Processes.   Comprehension   is 
a  transitional  stage  which  may  be  separated  from  the  other  categories  be- 
cause it  represents  a  low  level  of  understanding.   In  addition  to  knowing, 
the  student  is  usually  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  is  asked  to  demon- 
strate understanding.   In  measuring  the  higher  mental  processes  of  applica- 
tion, analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation,  the  student  is  usually  placed 
in  a  new  situation  and  must  show  not  only  that  he  comprehends  the  material 
but  that  he  will  and  can  make  use  of  it.   Precision  in  defining  education- 
al objectives  was  effected  by  Bloom  and  his  associates  through  further  sub- 
division of  these  categories  as  shown  in  the  table  that  follows. 

Knowledge 

1.00  Knowledge 

1.10  Knowledge  of  Specifics 

1.11  Knowledge  of  terminology 

1.12  Knowledge  of  specific  facts 

1.20  Knowledge  of  Ways  and  Means  of  Dealing  with  Specifics 

1.21  Knowledge  of  conventions 

1.22  Knowledge  of  trends  and  sequences 

1.23  Knowledge  of  classifications  and  categories 

1.24  Knowledge  of  criteria 

1.25  Knowledge  of  methodology 

1.30  Knowledge  of  the  Universals  and  Abstractions  in  a  Field 

1.31  Knowledge  of  principles  and  generalizations 

1.32  Knowledge  of  theories  and  structures 


Intellectual  Skills  and  Abilities 

2.00  Comprehension 

2.10  Translation 

2.20  Interpretation 

2.50  Extrapolation 
3.00  Application 
4.00  Analysis 

4.10  Analysis  of  Elements 

4.20  Analysis  of  Relationships 

4.30  Analysis  of  Organizational  Principles 

Synthesis 

5.10  Production  of  a  Unique  Communication 

5.20  Production  of  a  Plan  or  Proposed  Set  of  Operations 

5.30   Derivation  of  a  Set  of  Abstract  Relations 
6.00  Evaluation 

6.10  Judgment  in  Terms  of  Internal  Evidence 

6.20  Judgment  in  Terms  of  External  Criteria 

Unlike  most  classifications,  Bloom's  categories  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive since  the  higher  levels  generally  include  the  lower  levels.   I 
is  quite  logical  in  the  case  of  educational  objectives  because  a  person 
cannot  perform  at  a  high  level  of  thought  without  involving  the  lower 
levels.   To  comprehend,  a  person  must  also  know;  to  apply,  he  must  first 
know  and  comprehend.   As  a  consequence,  curricular  objectives  and  test 
items  are  classified  according  to  the  highest  level  of  thought  required. 

Teacher  opinions  concerning  the  placement  of  objectives  and  test 
items  will  vary  since  even  experts  do  not  agree  entirely  on  their  place- 
ment.  The  criterion  for  deciding  in  which  category  a  test  item  should  be 
placed  is  the  thought  process  used  by  the  pupils  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
response.   Classification,  then,  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
student  in  the  class  because  different  pupils  will  no  doubt  use  diffei 
thought  processes  in  responding  to  an  item.   For  instance,  some  pupils 
might  use  application  in  dealing  with  a  certain  item  because  for  them 
situation  is  new;  other  students  might  be  familiar  with  the  task  and  use 
only  knowledge  in  responding.   Similarl}',  where  analysis  is  involved  for 


one  student,  comprehension  only  might  be  required  for  another.   Classifi- 
cation of  test  items,  therefore,  is  relative  to  the  teacher's  view  of  what 
thought  processes  will  be  used  by  most  pupils  responding  to  the  item. 

Affective  Domain 
The  process  of  internalization  or  inner  growth  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  value  system  or  philosophy  of  life  constitutes  the  concern  of 
educational  objectives  classified  under  the  affective  domain.   It  is  an 
area  beset  with  problems.   Objectives  are  usually  set  forth  in  vague 
terms  that  permit  a  wide  range  of  interpretation.   The  relationship  be- 
tween cognitive  and  affective  behaviors  and  the  underlying  process  by 
which  individuals  undergo  change  in  the  building  of  attitudes,  apprec 
tions,  and  values  remains  in  need  of  exploration.   Krathwohl  and  his  as- 
sociates, however,  have  attempted  to  construct  a  continuum  ranging  from 
awareness,  through  acceptance  of  values,  to  the  organization  of  a  life 
outlook  that  controls  or  guides  one's  behavior.   Components  of  the  con- 
tinuum are  set  forth  in  the  following  table. 

1.0  Receiving  (Attending) 

1.1  Awareness 

1.2  Willingness  to  receive 

1.2   Controlled  or  selected  attention 
2.0  Responding 

2.1  Acquiescence  in  responding 

2.2  Willingness  to  respond 

2.3  Satisfaction  in  a  response 
3.C  Valuing 

3.1  Acceptance  of  a  value 

3.2  Preference  for  a  value 

2.3  Commitment 
4.0  Organization 

4.1  Conceptualization  of  a  value 

4.2  Organization  of  a  value  system 

5.0   Characterization  by  a  Value  or  Value  Complex 

5.1  Generalized  set 

5.2  Characterization 


An  examination  of  the  tables  presented  suggests      a  less  aweso 
system  for  guiding  instruction  and  evaluation  may  be  welcomed  by  the 
busy  teacher.   Consequently,  the  adaptation  of  these  taxonomies  to  Grada 
IX  Literature  is  attempted  under  four  large  areas  as  listed  on  the  test 
blueprint  to  be  found  on  page  9  of  this  pamphlet.   Across  the  top  the 
grid  shows  the  content  subdivisions  as  specified  in  the  Program  of  Stuc 
The  horizontal  axis  represents  the  divisions  of  the  cognitive  and  affect- 
ive domains.   The  marginal  totals  suggest  the  emphasis  to  be  reflected 
ihe  1967  Grade  IX  Literature  Departmental  Examination. 
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10 
PART  IV 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  TEST  ITEMS 

KNOWLEDGE 

Bloom  labelled  as  KNOWLEDGE  those  objectives  which  required  students 
to  remember  what  they  had  learned.   The  category  includes  objectives  in- 
volving simple  recall  as  well  as  those  in  which  students  must  recognize 
a  problem  as  a  slight  variation  of  one  posed  in  the  original  learning 
situation.   Three  levels  of  knowledge  are  identified  ranging  from  the 
specific  and  concrete  to  the  more  complex  and  abstract.   The  table  below 
shows  the  heirarchy  defined  by  Bloom. 


CATEGORIES 


INTENDED  BEHAVIORS 


Knowledge  of  Specifics 

Knowledge  of  Ways  and  Means 
of  Dealing  with  Specifics 


Knowledge  of  the  Universals 
and  Abstractions  in  a  Field 


Remembers  bits  of  isolable  information 

Knows  of  existence  and  possible  use  of 
methods,  standards,  and  forms  used  to 
discover,  judge,  and  classify  specifics 

Recognizes  correct  version  of  large  struc- 
tures, theories,  and  generalizations 


Knowledge  of  Specifics 

The  student  is  required  to  supply  terms  and  discrete  facts  which 
have  some  meaning  and  value  by  themselves.   This  classification  includes 
knowledge  of  the  terms  used  to  communicate  with  others  about  literature, 
knowledge  of  textual  naterial  and  of  sources  of  information  on  specific 
topics  in  the  field  of  literature,  knowledge  of  dates,  events,  persons, 
and  places,  and  factual  information  about  types  of  literature.   Both  in 
the  teaching  and  testing  of  literature  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  area 


11 

will  not  be  emphasized  "out  of  all  proportion  to  its  usefulness  or  its 
relevance  for  the  development  of  the  individual. " 

Knowledge  of  Ways  and  Means  of  Dealing  with  Specifics 

The  student  is  required  to  call  to  mind  appropriate  information  about 
the  ways  of  organizing,  studying,  judging,  and  critizing  ideas  and  mater- 
ials in  the  field  of  literature.   The  student  demonstrates  knowledge  of 
conventions,  trends  and  sequences,  and  classifications  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge of  methods  used  in  investigating  problems  in  literature.   It  is 
stressed  that  testing  should  be  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
and  possible  use  of  characteristic  ways  of  treating  and  presenting  ideas. 
Actual  use  of  these  ways  and  means  is  included  in  a  higher  category. 

Knowledge  of  the  Universals  and  Abstractions  in  a  Field 

The  student  is  required  to  recognize  or  recall  correct  versions  of 
principles,  generalizations,  and  theories.   Knowledge  of  these  large  and 
abstract  structures  is  difficult  to  gain  at  the  Grade  IX  level  of  the  lit- 
erature program  because  the  appropriate  concrete  phenomena  to  which  they 
must  be  related  are  not  always  identified  or  stressed. 


Special  Note  Regarding  Educational  Objectives 

It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  note  that  the 
committee's  use  of  Bloom's  Taxonomy  to  list  goals 
has  produced  a  larger  number  of  objectives  than  is 
expected  for  the  average  class.   Teachers  are  re- 
minded that  not  all  of  these  objectives  are  neces- 
sarily the  concern  of  the  teacher  of  literature  at 
the  Grade  IX  level.   In  particular,  Objectives  20  - 
22  on  page  12  may  relate  to  classes  of  specially 
able  students. 


"Bloom,  op  .  c  i  t .   p.  34. 


12 


KNOWLEDGE  —  Illustrative  Educational  Objectives 

Knowledge  of  Specifics 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  definitions  of  literary  terms. 

2.  Familiarity  with  a  large  number  of  words  in  their  common 
range  of  meaning. 

: .   Recall  and  recognition  of  factual  information  about  types  of 
literature,  figurative  speech,  and  versification. 

4.  Knowledge  of  biographical  facts  pertinent  to  problems  presented 
in  the  reading  of  the  works  of  a  writer. 

5.  Acquaintance  with  the  more  significant  names,  places,  and 
events  in  news  related  to  the  field  of  literature. 

6.  Knowledge  of  reliable  sources  of  information  for  choosing  books 
suited  to  interest  and  ability  for  independent  reading. 

Knowledge  of  Ways  and  Means  of  Dealing  with  Specifics 

7.  Familiarity  with  the  forms  of  the  various  types  of  literature; 
e.g.,  sonnet,  ballad,  lyric,  epic,  short  story,  biography,  and 
autobiography . 

8.  Familiarity  with  the  conventions  of  the  various  types  of  lit- 
erature; e.g.,  marking  of  end  rhyme  in  poetry. 

9.  Knowledge  of  the  characteristic  ways  of  treating  and  presenting 
ideas  in  poetry,  prose,  and  drama  to  achieve  a  purpose;  e.g.,  to 
entertain,  to  relate  the  story  of  an  individual's  life,  to  con- 
vince the  reader  of  some  truth  or  point  of  view,  to  describe,  to 
explain  or  to  give  information. 

10.  Knowledge  of  both  the  changes  in  society  and  the  effects  on  the 
content  and  form  of  poetry  and  prose  that  such  changes  have  pro- 
duced; e.g.,  traditional  and  modern  ballad,  emergence  of  free 
verse. 

11.  Knowledge  of  the  effects  of  mass  media  on  literary  forms;  e.g., 
the  stage  play  and  the  radio  play. 

12.  Knowledge  of  the  way  that  the  element s  (characterization,  plot, 
theme,  and  style)  in  a  literary  work  are  balanced  to  create  a 
unified  work  of  art. 


■'■See  pages  12  and  12  of  the  Program  of  Studies  for  Junior  High  Schools 
in  Alberta,  1963  from  which  content  may  be  selected. 
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13.  Knowledge  of  the  sequence  of  elements  within  a  literary  work; 
e.g.,  the  plot  structure  in  terms  of  exposition,  rising  action, 
climax,  and  denouement. 

14.  Familiarity  with  criteria  for  judgments  appropriate  to  the  type 
of  work  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  read;  e.g.,  knowledge 
of  the  criteria  used  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  a  detective 
story. 

15.  Knowledge  of  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  independent  reading. 

16.  Knowledge  of  how  rhythm  contributes  to  the  tone  or  mood  of  a 
poem. 

17.  Awareness  of  how  the  reader's  appreciation  of  the  selection  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  author's  imaginative  use  of  language. 

18.  Knowledge  of  the  qualities  by  which  the  effectiveness  of  figures 
of  speech  is  judged;  i.e.,  aptness,  freshness  (surprise),  natur- 
alness, and  appropriateness. 

19.  Knowledge  of  the  methods  used  by  an  author  to  achieve  a  particu- 
lar effect;  e.g.,  0  Henry's  use  of  the  surprise  ending  or 
Leacock's  communication  of  humor. 

Knowledge  of  the  Universals  and  Abstractions  in  a  Field 

20.  Knowledge  of  some  characteristics  common  to  a  period  of  lit- 
erature. 

21.  Knowledge  of  the  principles  and  generalizations  that  may  be 
basic  to  a  poet's  set  of  works. 

22.  Knowledge  of  a  particular  themeor  philosophical  idea  under- 
lying a  literary  work. 

Note:   In  interpreting  objectives  20  -  22,  refer  to  page  11 
"Special  Note  Regarding  Educational  Objectives." 


KNOWLEDGE  —  Illustrative  Test  Items 
The  teacher  is  probably  more  familiar  with  measurement  of  knowledge 
than  he  is  with  measurement  in  any  other  area.   Hence,  only  a  few  samples 
of  test  items  with  little  comment  or  analysis  are  given  in  this  area. 


Knowledge  of  Specifics 

1.  Hyperbole  can  best  be  described  as 

A.  repetition  of  a  consonant  sound. 

B.  the  lesson  taught  by  a  literary  work. 
*C.   obvious  exaggeration. 

D.   the  appearance  of  truth. 

Directions:   From  the  choices  listed  below  each  quotation  choose  the 
word  which  most  nearly  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the  word  underlined 
in  the  quotation  and  blacken  the  appropriate  space  on  the  answer 
sheet. 

2.  "For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood," 

A.  sorrowful 

B.  anxious 
*C.  thoughtful 

D.  gloomy 

3.  A  two- line  stanza  is  called  a/an 

A.  quatrain. 
*B.  couplet. 

C.  sestet. 

D.  octave. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  figure  of  speech? 

*A.  iambic  pentameter 

B.  simile 

C.  metaphor 

D.  personification 

5.  It  is  not  strange  that  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  so  much  about 
India  because 

A.  his  mother  was  an  East  Indian  nurse. 

*B.  his  early  childhood  was  spent  in  Bombay. 

C.  he  received  his  schooling  in  India. 

D.  East  Indians  bought  and  read  his  books. 

6.  Which  of  the  following  works  of  art  is  earliest  in  date? 

Burns'  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Mi^ht 
*B.   Shakespeare's  Mercy 
C .   S  eur  a  t '  s  Sunday  Afternoon  on  the  Island  of  La  Grande  J:,  t 
.   Callaghan's  The  Snob 
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Knowledge  of  Wavs  and  Means  of  Dcalingjwith  Specifics 

Car,  is  required  in  the  development  of  items  to  measure  object- 
ives in  this  category.   To  avoid  mere  measurement  of  Knowledge  of 
Specifics,  items  should  be  designed  to  assess  the  student's  knowledge 
of  how  writers  attack  problems  and  of  how  an  individual  thinks  abo 
and  investigates  a  problem  presented  by  a  literary  work.   Tre  focus 
is  not  on  the  product  but  on  the  process. 

7.   If  one  wishes  or  needs  to  discover  and  name  the  rhythm  of  a  poem, 
the  method  used  usually  involves 

A   using  letters  to  show  how  words  rhyme. 

b!   marking  the  stressed  syllables  in  each  word. 

C.   counting  the  words  in  each  verse  (line). 
*d!   dividing  the  verse  (line)  into  metric  feet. 

Note-   If  pupils  are  presented  with  a  new  poem  and  asked  to  scan  and 
fSntify  the  correct  choice  of  meter  or  length  of  line   the  i.em 
would  probably  test  Analysis  of  Elements  -  a  later  and  more  compli- 
cated level  than  that  of  Knowledge.   Because  agreement  on  scansion 
is  lacking,  it  is  recommended  that  pupils  not  be  required  to  scan 
on  the  Departmental  Examination. 

C.   Writers  usually  arrange  the  elements  of  the  plot  in  a  short  story 
in  which  sequence  or  order? 

A.  problem  -  climax  -  rising  action  -  denouement 

B.  problem  -  denouement  -  climax  -  rising  action 

C.  problem  -  rising  action  -  denouement  -  climax 
*D.   problem  -  rising  action  -  climax  -  denouement 

Directions:   For  each  of  the  following  items,  blacken  answer  space 

A.  if  the  selection  is  prose  fiction 

B.  if  the  selection  is  poetry 

L.      if  the  selection  is  non-fiction 

D.  if  the  selection  is  none  of  these 

9.   Lm  Yutang's  fi0n  Dreams'" 

10.  Charles  Bruce' s  "The  Herring  Run" 

11.  Guy  de  Maupassant's  "The  Necklace" 

12.  Frank  Varlcy's  "Stormy  Weather  -  Georgian  Bay" 
Key:   (9)  C   (1C)  3   (11)  A   (12)  D 


Knowledge  of  the  Universals  and  Abstractions  in  a  Field 

13.  A.  M.  Stephen's  works  contain  much 

A.  blank,  verse. 

*B.  free  verse. 

C.  traditional  poetry. 

D.  prose. 

14.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  least  descriptive  of 
Canadian  literature? 

Canadian  writers  often  emphasize  the  effects  oi  climate  end 
geography  on  the  life  and  work  of  their  people. 

*B.   Canadian  writers,  as  a  group,  are  noted  mostly  for  the 
humor  contained  in  prose  writings. 

C.  Canadian  writers  have  often  taken  themes  for  their  work 
from  incidents  and  events  in  frontier  life. 

D.  Canadian  writers  often  use  Canada's  position  in  the  world 
as  a  topic  or  theme  of  their  writing. 

COMPREHENSION 

Comprehension,  as  defined  by  Bloom,  means  that  the  individual  under- 
stands what  is  being  communicated  without  necessarily  seeing  the  dullest 
implications  of  the  communication.   It  is  not  synonymous  with  complete 
understanding.   Rather,  it  involves  an  understanding  of  the  literal  raes- 
age  of  a  communication.   To  understand,  the  student  may  change  the  coci- 

cation  to  some  parallel  form  more  meaningful  to  him.   A  simple  exten- 
sion beyond  what  is  giver,  in  the  communication  may  also  be  nade. 
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The  table  below  shows  the  three  levels  of  comprehension  outlined  by 
Bloom. 


CATEGORIES 

INTENDED  BEHAVIORS 

Translation 

Simple  translation  of  a  communication 

into  other  terms  or  form 

Interpretation 

Imposition  of  order  or  rearrangement 

of  communication 

Extrapolation 

Prediction  based  on  understanding  of 

trends,  tendencies,  or  conditions  de- 

scribed in  a  communication 

Translation 

Translation  involves  the  ability  to  express  a  communication  in  other 
language  or  terms.   It  is  required  when  an  idea  has  to  be  changed  from 
one  level  of  abstraction  to  another.   It  is  required  also  when  it  is 
necessary  to  change  one  verbal  form  to  another  verbal  form  to  fac  -litate 
thinking.   Translation  depends  on  possession  of  requisite  knowledge  and 
the  ability  to  give  the  denoted  meaning  to  each  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  communication. 

Interpretation 

Interpretation  involves  more  than  the  part-for- part  translation  of 
a  communication.   The  essentials  or  main  ideas  must  be  identified  and 
understood  and  the  relationships  between  the  various  parts  must  be  seen. 
A  reordering  or  rearranging  to  gain  a  total  view  is  then  necessary. 


Extrapolation 

Extrapolation  involves  the  extension  of  trends  beyond  the  given  data 
to  determine  effects,  implications,  and  consequences,  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  stated  in  the  original  communication. 


COMPREHENSION  —  Illustrative  Educational  Objectives1 

Translation 

1.  Translates  non-literal  statements  (metaphor,  symbolism,  irony, 
exaggeration)  into  standard  English. 

2.  Comprehends  the  significance  of  the  particular  words  of  a  poem 
with  reference  to  their  context. 

3.  Expresses  a  lengthy  communication  in  briefer  terms. 

4.  Translates  an  abstraction  by  means  of  an  illustration,  e.g., 
stating  in  everyday  terms  the  meanings  of  proverbs,  epigrams, 
epithets,  and  idioms. 


Interpretation 

5.  Distinguishes  aspects  which  support,  or  detract  from,  the 
author's  general  conclusions. 

6.  Grasps  the  thought  of  a  work  as  a  whole. 

7.  Interprets  reading  material  with  increasing  depth  and  clarity. 

Extrapolation 

8.  Draws  conclusions  based  on  given  information. 

9.  Predicts  continuation  of  trends. 

10.  Estimates  or  predicts  consequences  of  course  of  action  described 
in  a  communication. 

11.  Recognizes  factors  which  may  render  predictions  inaccurate. 

12.  Distinguished  consequences  which  are  highly  probable  from  those 
which  are  less  probable. 


It  is  undercco  d  that  each  of  the  objectives  is  preceded  by  the 
phrase  "The  student  ..." 
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COMPREHENSION  —  Illustrative  Test  Items 

1.  "The  fog  crept  in  on  little  cat  feet"  is  another  way  of  saying 

that  the  fog  is 

(a)  soft  and  grey. 

*(b)  noiseless. 

(c)  swift. 

(d)  fearful. 

2.  I  always  think  the  cover  of 

A  book  is  like  a  door 
Which  opens  into  someone's  house 
Where  I've  not  been  before. 

A  pirate  or  a  fairy  queen 

May  lift  the  latch  for  me: 
I  always  wonder,  when  I  knock 

What  welcome  there  will  be. 

And  when  I  find  a  house  that's  dull 

I  do  not  often  stay, 
But  when  I  find  one  full  of  friends 

I'm  apt  to  spend  the  day. 

I  never  know  what  sort  of  folks 

Will  be  within,  you  see, 
And  that's  why  reading  always  is 

So  int1 resting  to  me. 

Annie  Fellows  Johnston 

Which  of  the  following  best  expresses  the  main  idea  of  the  poea? 

(a)  The  writer  likes  to  visit  with  strangers. 

(b)  Reading  books  enables  the  writer  to  make  new  friends  in 
her  town. 

*(c)   Reading  is  pleasurable  because  of  interesting  characters 
in  books. 
(d)  A  book  opens  as  a  door  opens. 

*  *  *  * 

Read  the  following  passage  before  answering  questions  3-15. 

The  old  man  walked  to  his  boathouse,  pulled  on  a  rubber  suit  and, 
laboriously,  began  dragging  his  skiff  down  to  the  water.   He  straight- 
ened and  looked  out  again  at  the  lake.   The  wind,  born  on  the  vast, 
frigid  plains  of  the  Yukon,  had  swirled  and  grown  and  marched  south- 
easterly, maturing  for  a  thousand  miles  before  unleashing  itself  sav- 
agely on  this  great  inland  sea.   His  herring  nets  were  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  shore,  but  the  boy  was  not  yet  knowledgeable  enough: 
he  had  invested  too  much  faith  in  his  youthful  strength,  and  the  wind 


had  carried  him  past  the  nets  out  into  the  mist  and  towering  seas 
beyond . 

Now  Helmer's  friend,  Nels,  arrived  and  started  pleading  with  him 
not  to  go  out  on  the  sea,  insisting  that  it  would  be  futile.   Heir: 
cut  him  short,  angrily.   He  knew  that  the  boy  had  been  gone  too  long; 
that  there  could  be  little  hope.   But  he  knew,  too,  that  the  boy  — 
a  young  man  now,  though  always  "the  boy!;  to  Helmer  - —  had  courage  and 
skill  and  a  great  will  to  live.   There  was  a  chance.   It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  go. 

Directions:   Making  your  judgments  only  in  terms  of  information 
given  in  the  passage,  blacken  answer  space 

A.  if  the  statement  is  true  according  to  the  information 
given  in  the  passage. 

B.  if  the  statement  is  false  according  to  the  information 
given  in  the  passage. 

C.  if  the  statement  contains  a  conclusion  suggested  by 
information  given  in  the  passage. 

D.  if  there  is  not  enough  information  in  the  passage  to  judge 
whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false. 

3.  The  old  man's  name  was  Helmer. 

4.  The  old  man  quickly  pulled  the  boat  down  to  the  water. 

5.  The  old  man  was  the  boy's  father. 

6.  The  old  man  spoke  very  abruptly  to  his  friend. 

7.  The  old  man  went  out  in  the  storm  to  search  for  the  boy. 
The  boy  was  brave  and  self-confident. 

9.   The  boy  did  not  know  enough  about  fishing  in  stormy  waters. 

10.  The  boy  had  gone  out  in  his  boat  in  spite  of  the  old  man's 
warning. 

11.  The  boy  was  rescued  by  the  old  man. 

12.  The  incident  took  place  on  a  large  lake  in  the  Yukon. 

13.  The  friend  told  the  old  man  that  it  was  useless  to  look  for  the 
boy. 

14.  The  boy's  name  was  Nels. 

15.  The  wind  was  bitterly  cold. 

Key:   (3)  A   (4)  B   (5)  D   (6)  A   (7)  C   (3)  A   (9)  D   (1C)  D   (11)  D 
(12)  B   (13)  A   (14)  B   (15)  C 
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HIGHER  MENTAL  PROCESSES 

For  convenience,  the  remaining  categories  of  the  cognitive  domain  are 
classified  under  the  general  heading  Higher  Mental  Processes.   These  in- 
clude application,  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation.   Basically,  these 
processes  deal  with  abilities  to  transfer  outcomes  of  training  to  new 
situations,  analyze  a  communication,  develop  a  unique  communication,  and 
evaluate  a  communication.   The  following  table  clarifies  these  categories. 


CATEGORIES 

INTENDED  BEHAVIORS 

Application 

Transference  of  knowledge  and  skills  to  a 
new  situation 

Analysis 

Identification  of  the  elements  of  a  commu- 
nication, and  their  relationships  to  each 
other  to  make  the  communication  a  unit 

! 

Synthesis 

Organization  of  ideas  to  develop  a  unique 
communication 

Evaluation 

Appraisal  of  a  communication  in  terms  of 
accuracy 

Application 

Application  is  a  step  beyond  comprehension.   To  comprehend,  a  student 
must  know  an  abstraction  well  enough  to  demonstrate  its  use.   For  applica- 
tion the  student  is  given  a  problem  in  which  no  mode  of  solution  is  spec- 
ified.  Without  having  to  be  prompted  as  to  which  abstraction  is  correct, 
he  will  apply  the  appropriate  abstraction.   He  does  not  have  to  be  shown 
how  to  use  it  in  that  situation.   Thus,  when  the  student  shows  that  he 
can  use  an  abstraction,  he  demonstrates  that  he  comprehends.   When  he  will 
use  it  correctly  in  a  new  situation,  he  demonstrates  application. 
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Related  to  testing  for  application,  it  is  essential  to  note  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  situations  new  to  the  student.   In  all  cases,  the  task 
should  involve  the  use  of  material  with  which  the  student  has  not  had  con- 
tact, or  material  which  restructures  a  familiar  problem. 

Analysis 

More  advanced  than  the  skills  of  application  are  those  involved  in 
anal.ysis.   Here  the  emphasis  is  on  the  identification  of  the  parts  of  a 
communication.   The  relationships  of  the  parts  as  well  as  their  organiza- 
tion is  emphasized  also.   The  techniques  used  to  convey  the  meaning  or  to 
reach  the  conclusion  of  the  communication  can  be  analysed  also. 

Analysis  is  used  to  develop  the  ability  to  distinguish  fact  from 
hypothesis,  to  see  what  unstated  assumptions  are  involved  in  what  is  said, 
to  distinguish  main  ideas  from  supporting  ideas,  and  to  find  evidence  of 
the  author's  techniques  and  purposes. 

Synthesis 

All  of  the  previous  categories  in  the  taxonomy  are  involved  to  some 
extent  in  the  process  of  synthesis.   In  this  process  the  student  works 
with  the  elements  or  parts  of  the  problem.   At  the  same  time  he  draws 
upon  elements  from  previous  experiences.   These  elements  he  combines  in 
such  a  way  that  the  product  of  his  efforts  is  a  pattern  or  structure  not 
there  before.   That  is,  the  product  is  a  unique  communication,  a  plan,  or 
a  set  of  abstract  relations. 

Two  kinds  of  synthesis  are  important  at  the  Grade  IX  level.   In  the 
first  instance  the  product  is  essentially  a  unique  communication.   In  the 
second  instance  the  product  may  be  viewed  as  a  plan. 
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Production  of  a  unique  communication  involves  getting  ideas,  feelings, 
and  experience  across  to  others.   The  degree  to  which  the  student  has 
synthesized  is  determined  by  the  effectiveness  of  a  communication. 

The  production  of  a  plan  is  involved  when  a  student  conceives  of  a 
way  of  accomplishing  a  task  that  is  uniquely  his  own.   That  is,  the 
synthesis  is  completed  in  the  act  of  planning  and  does  not  involve  carry- 
ing out  the  plan. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  involves  the  use  of  criteria  or  standards  to  appraise  the 
accuracy  or  effectiveness  of  ideas,  methods,  or  works.   The  standards  for 
judgment  are  either  determined  by  the  student  or  given  to  him.   At  the 
school  level,  evaluation  is  usually  concerned  with  accuracy. 

HIGHER  MENTAL  PROCESSES  —  Illustrative  Educational  Objectives 

Application 

1.  Recognizes  and  applies  a  given  rhyme  scheme. 

Analysis 

2.  Perceives  the  interrelationships  among  the  ideas  in  a  passage. 

3.  Distinguishes  cause-and-ef f ect  relationships  from  other  se- 
quential relationships. 

4.  Recognizes  assumptions,  both  stated  and  implied. 

5.  Recognizes  elementary  form  and  pattern  in  literary  works  as  a 
means  of  understanding  their  meaning. 

6.  Infers  an  author's  purpose,  motive,  point  of  view  or  feeling  as 
exhibited  in  his  works. 
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Synthesis 

7.  Writes  creatively  for  personal  pleasure  and  the  entertainment  of 
others. 

8.  Perceives  various  possible  ways  in  which  experience  may  be  organ- 
ized to  form  a  conceptual  structure. 


Evaluation 

9.   Applies  given  criteria  (based  on  internal  standards)  to  the 
judgment  of  the  work. 

10.  Indicates  logical  fallacies  in  arguments. 

11.  Compares  a  work,  with  other  works  of  recognized  excellence. 

12.  Weighs  values  involved  in  alternative  courses  of  action  and 
formulates  judgments. 

HIGHER  MENTAL  PROCESSES  —  Illustrative  Test  Items 

1.  The  low  beating  of  the  tom-toms, 
The  slow  beating  of  the  tom-toms, 
Low  -  slow 

Slow  -  low  - 
Stirs  your  blood. 
Dance! 

In  the  above  poem,  the  poet  attempts  to  create  the  feeling  of 
an  African  dance  through 

(a)  rhyme 
*(b)   rhythm 

(c)  alliteration 

(d)  similes 

2.  The  poem  in  Question  1  is  particularly  effective  because 

*(a)   the  variety  in  the  length  of  lines  adds  to  the  rhyth,;.. 

(b)  there  is  no  end  rhyme. 

(c)  generally  speaking,  the  lines  get  shorter  as  we  read  the 
poem. 

(d)  the  last  line  consists  of  only  one  word. 

■k    k    -k    k 
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3.  In  dreams  I  sec  the  dromedary  still, 

As  once  in  a  gay  park  I  saw  bin  stand: 

A  thousand  eyes  in  vulgar  wonder  scanned 
His  humps  and  hairy  neck,  and  gazed  their  fill 
At  his  lank  shanks  and  nocked  with  laughter  shrill. 

He  never  moved:   and  if  his  Eastern  land 

Flashed  on  his  eye  with  stretches  of  hot  sand, 
It  wrung  no  mute  appeal  from  his  proud  will. 
He  blinked  upon  the  rabble  lazily; 

And  still  some  trace  of  majesty  forlorn 
And  a  coarse  grace  remained:   his  head  was  high, 

Though  his  gaunt  flanks  with  a  great  mange  were  worn: 
There  was  not  any  yearning  in  his  eye, 

But  on  his  lips  and  nostrils  infinite  scorn. 

Alexander  Y.  Campbell 

In  a  short  paragraph  show  the  relationship  between  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  lines  1  -  o  and  lines  9  -  14  of  the  above  poem. 

*  *  *  -k 

Questions  4  and  5  are  based  on  the  following  passage. 
Night  Things  are  Soft  and  Loud 

Night  things  are  soft  and  loud, 

When  the  owl  hoots  the  wind  whispers. 

When  the  katydid  calls 

The  moon  shines  quietly. 

Soft  and  loud.   The  step  of  something  on  a  twig, 

And  a  swish  of  high  wild  flowers  as  a  soundless 

Small  grass  snake  winds  his  way  along.. 

A  whirr  hardly  heaxl  as  the  bat  bobs  and  weaves  with  wide  winj, 

And  the  gentle  tap  of  a  branch  on  a  window  pane. 

Tap-a-tap,  soft  and  loud,  as  a  moth's  flutter  or  a  cricket's 

call. 
Let  sleepers  sleep  deeply. 
Night  things  are  soft  and  loud  and 

Sleepers  stir  and  stretch  to  the  soft  and  loud  sounds  of 
Night  things. 

4.  The  effect  the  poet  is  trying  to  achieve  in  this  poem  is 

(a)  drowsiness  and  sleepiness. 

(b)  monotony  and  dullness. 
*(c)   stillness  and  peace. 

(d)   apprehension  and  danger. 

5.  The  poet  best  achieves  his  effect  through 

(a)  variety  in  length  of  lines. 

*(b)  the  repetition  of  certain  sounds. 

(c)  free  verse. 

(d)  numerous  figures  of  speech. 
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6.  Add  three  lines  to  complete  this  stanza : 

"Cold  winds  now  blow  the  frosty  snow." 

7.  Consider  the  three  words  below: 

FEATHER 

CHAIN 

SNOW 

Use  your  imagination  to  weave  the  three  words  into  an  interesting 
passage  or  poem.   Your  work  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  orig- 
inality and  organization  of  ideas  as  well  as  effective  diction 
and  structure. 

3.   Which  of  the  four  lines  below  would  best  complete  the  following 
stanza  so  that  the  rules  of  conventional  poetry  writing  are 
respected? 

A  genie's  arm  and  sleeved  in  gold 
Was  thrust  across  the  sky.   Behold 
How  from  his  smoking  palm  there  falls 

(a)  A  host  of  stars. 

(b)  A  thousand  sparkling  tinkling  balls. 
*(c)  A  silent  chime  of  colored  balls. 

(d)   The  evil  of  everyman's  sins  et  al. 

9.   Select  the  two  lines  of  poetry  that  best  complete  the  last 
stanza  in  the  poem  below. 

Moonlight 

My  father  hated  moonlight,  He  was  an  old  frontiersman, 

And  pulled  the  curtains  down  And  on  their  deadly  raids, 

Each  time  the  snows  of  moonlight  Comanches  rode  by  moonlight 

Came  drifting  on  the  town  In  stealthy  cavalcades: 

And  took  the  settlers'  horses, 
Or  left  a  trail  of  red  — 

Choices  for  last  two  lines: 

(a)  And  stole  the  settler's  harness 
While  they  were  fast  abed. 

(b)  The  women  cowered  in  the  darkness 
And  shivered  at  each  new  tread. 

"(c)   He  came  to  love  the  darkness 
And  hate  the  moon,  he  said. 

(d)   The  curtains  like  women's  tresses 
Symbolized  my  father's  dread. 

*  *  *    * 
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Questions  10  -  14  are  based  on  the  following  poe  . 

Mr.  Squirrel 

I  saw  a  brown  squirrel  to-day  in  the  wood, 
He  ran  here  and  there  just  as  fast  as  he  could; 
I  think  he  was  looking  for  nuts  for  his  store, 
He'd  found  quite  a  lot,  but  he  still  wanted  more, 

He  can't  find  much  food  once  the  winter  is  here, 
He  hides  all  his  nuts  in  a  hole  somewhere  near, 
Then  settles  himself  for  a  long  winter  sleep, 
Comming  out  now  and  then  for  a  nut  and  a  peep. 


Below  are  three  versions  of  a  final  stanza  for  this  poem.  Read 
them  carefully,  then  answer  questions  10  -  14  by  blackening  the 
appropriate  space  on  the  answer  sheet. 

A.  He  has  a  long  tail  that  is  bushy  and  slick, 

He  always  sits  up  just  as  straight  as  a  stick. 
He  isn't  afraid  of  big  men  or  small  boys, 
Unless  they  are  making  a  good  bit  of  noise. 

B.  His  long  bushy  tail  keeps  him  cosy  and  warn, 
His  nest's  far  away  from  the  wind  and  the  storm. 
But  when  Springtime  comes  back,  I  think  that  maybe 
He'll  be  waiting  again  in  the  woodland  for  me. 

C.  His  long,  thick  tail  keeps  him  snug  and  warm, 

In  his  nest  in  a  tree  that  is  quite  broad  and  high 
We'll  see  him  again  when  the  spring  breezes  blow 
Up  the  tree  he  will  scamper,  then  down  he  will  gc. 

Answer  by  letter  —  - 

10.  Which  stanza  is  weakened  by  a  poor  choice  of  words? 

11.  In  which  stanza  does  the  rhyme  scheme  not  match  that  used  in  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  the  poem? 

12.  In  which  stanza  is  the  rhythm  not  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the 
poem? 

13.  Which  stanza  wanders  away  from  the  main  thought,  so  that  its  use 
as  a  last  stanza  would  leave  the  poem  incompletely  developed? 

14.  Which  is  the  best  final  stanza  for  the  poem? 
Key:   (10)  A   (11)  C   (12)  C   (13)  A   (14)  B 
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THE  AFFECTIVE  DOMAIN 

Many  educational  objectives  are  expressed  in  terms  of  interest, 
attitude,  value,  appreciation,  and  adjustment.   An  analysis  of  the  range 
of  meanings  used  for  each  of  these  broad  terms  led  to  the  ordering  of  the 
behaviors  encompassed  by  the  affective  domain.   This  ordering  represents 
a  continuum  of  behavior  from  a  level  of  bare  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
student  to  a  pervasive  outlook  on  life  that  influences  all  his  actions. 
Two  categories,  Receiving  (Attending)  and  Responding  are  considered  at 
this  time. 

Receiving  (Attending) 

At  the  level  of  Receiving,  concern  is  given  to  the  learner's  sensi- 
dty  to  —  or  awareness  of  —  the  existence  of  certain  literary  situa- 
tions and  to  his  willingness  to  receive  or  to  attend  to  them.   This 
category  is  divided  into  three  subcategories  to  indicate  three  different 
levels  of  attending  to  phenomena.   The  subcategories  are  arbitrary  div- 
isions on  a  continuum  ranging  from  passivity  to  a  point  at  which  the 
learner  controls  and  directs  his  attention. 

The  essential  behavior  to  be  measured  at  the  first  level  in  this 
category  is  awareness  of  the  existence  of  some  person,  event,  or  state  of 
affairs.   This  may  range  from  unsophisticated  or  gross  awareness  to  highly 
sophisticated  and  detailed  awareness. 

Once  awareness  exists.,  the  testing  situation  involves  determining 
the  degree  to  vzhich  the  learner  is  willing  to  r3ceive.   This  may  range 
from  mere  tolerance  to  a  willingness  to  take  notice  of  the  phenomenon  and 
give  it  attention. 

Willingness  to  receive  becc  third  and     est 
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level.   Here  the  learner,  conscious  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  phenom- 
enon, differentiates,  selects  and  controls  his  attention. 


•  3 


RECEIVING  (ATTENDING)  —  Illustrative  Educational  Objectives 
Awareness 

1.  Develops  awareness  of  aesthetic  factors  in  literature. 

2.  Develops  some  consciousness  of  form,  arrangement,  and  design  in 
descriptive  or  symbolic  representations  of  people,  things,  and 
situations  as  they  appear  in  literature. 

3.  Recognizes  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  acceptable  point  of 
view. 

4.  Develops  awareness  of  the  feelings  of  others  whose  activities 
are  of  little  interest  to  ourselves. 

Willingness  to  Receive 

5.  Develops  a  tolerance  for  poetry  and  variety  of  types  of  prose. 

6.  Appreciates  (tolerates)  cultural  patterns  exhibited  by  individuals 
from  other  groups  —  religious,  social,  political,  economic, 
national,  etc. 

7.  Appreciates  (recognizes)  family  members  as  persons  with  needs 
and  interests  of  their  own. 

Increases  in  sensitivity  to  individual  human  needs  and  social 
problems. 

Controlled  or  Selected  Attention 

9.   Listens  to  prose  and  poetry  for  rhythm,  mood,  and  other  elements 
contributing  to  the  total  effect  of  a  literary  selection. 

10.  Realizes  that  there  are  different  types  of  voluntary  reading. 

11.  Listens  for  picturesque  words  in  stories  read  aloud  or  told. 

12.  Becomes  sensitive  toward  human  values  and  judgments  on  life  as 
they  are  recorded  in  literature. 
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Responding 

This  level  involves  more  than  the  willingness  to  direct  attention 
and  to  attend.   As  a  result  of  motivation  the  student  actively  attends. 

The  category  of  Responding  has  been  divided  into  three  subcategories. 
At  the  first  level,  although  the  learner  has  not  fully  accepted  the  nec- 
essity for  making  a  response,  he  does  give  his  attention  and  responds. 
This  behavior  is  classified  as  Acquiescence  in  Responding.   At  an  inter- 
mediate level  the  learner  chooses  voluntarily.   This  behavior  has  been 
classified  as  Willingness  to  Respond.   When  this  voluntary  responding  is 
accompanied  by  pleasure  or  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  the  learner  has 
reached  the  highest  level  of  responding  —  Satisfaction  in  Response. 

RESPONDING  —  Illustrative  Educational  Objectives 
Acquiescence  in  Responding 

1.  Increases  appetite  and  taste  for  literature. 

Willingness  to  Respond 

2.  Voluntarily  reads  about  the  life  and  work  of  great  poets  and 
writers. 

3.  Displays  interest  in  reading  as  a  source  of  information  about 
human  behavior. 

4.  Acquaints  himself  with  significant  current  literary  issues 
through  voluntary  reading  and  discussion. 

5.  Reads  widely  so  as  to  extend  and  enrich  experience. 

6.  Continues  an  interest  in  reading  books  and  periodicals  that  bear 
upon  present-day  personal  and  social  problems  and  experiences. 

Satisfaction  in  a  Response 

7.  Finds  pleasure  in  reading  for  recreation. 

8.  Enjoys  reading  books  on  a  variety  of  themes. 

9.  Responds  emotionally  to  a  poem  or  well-written  prose. 
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10.  Enjoys  constantly  increasing  variety  of  good  dramatic  and  other 
programs  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings. 

11.  Enjoys  literature,  intellectually  and  aesthetically,  as  a  means 
of  enrichment  and  social  understanding. 

12.  Enjoys  writing  as  an  art. 

13.  Enjoys  self-expression  as  a  means  of  personal  enrichment. 

.1 


AFFECTIVE  DOMAIN 


Illustrative  Test  Items- 


Directions:   The  items  in  this  section  of  the  test  are  arranged  in  sets 
of  three,  with  five  possible  responses  printed  to  the  right  of  each  group. 
For  each  item,  blacken  the  space  on  your  answer  sheet  corresponding  to 
the  response  that  best  completes  the  statement  begun  On  the  left. 


1.  In  "The  Men  in  Sheepskin 
Coats",  Bruce  Hutchinson 

2.  In  "Nationhood",  F.  P. 
Grove 

3.  In  "Porcupine... 'Gold11', 
J.  B.  Macdougall 


A.  relates  an  incident  in  which  dishonest 
operators  were  successful. 

B.  explains  how  the  blood  of  foreign 
races  has  been  poured  into  the  earth 
of  Canada. 

C.  finds  evidence  of  history  and  character 
in  the  names  of  Canadian  places. 

D.  claims  we,  as  Canadians,  can  boast 

that  we  still  represent  an  individuality 
in  the  North  American  family. 

E.  describes  a  social  institution  among 
pioneer  people. 


4.  In  "On  Dreams",  Lin 
Yutang 

5.  In  "Winter  on  Georges 
Bank",  J.  B.  Connolly 

6.  In  "Church  Service  at 
Tuktoyaktuk",  Christ 
Van  der  Mark 


A.  strikes  a  note  of  simplicity  and  free- 
dom from  false  emotion. 

B.  corrects  misinformation  that  has  some- 
times been  spread  about  a  Canadian 

animal. 

C.  tells  of  the  experience  of  a  native 
from  Borneo  during  a  trip  to  the  United 
States. 

D.  presents  the  idea  that  discontent  is 
a  positive  and  good  quality. 

E.  writes  with  accuracy  about  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  a  fisherman's  life. 


Teachers  are  reminded  that  the  following  items  are  for  illustrative 
purposes.   More  choices  would  be  available  in  an  actual  final  examination. 
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7.  In  "The  Pursuit  of  Peter 
Bellise"  by  R.  Murphy, 
the  hero 

8.  In  "The  Diving  Fool"  by 
F.  M.  Reck,  the  hero 

9.  In  "Gold  Mounted  Guns"  by 
F.  R.  Buckley,  the  hero 


A.  discovers  that  lawbreaking  does  not 
add  zest  to  a  dull  life. 

B.  is  not  discouraged  because  a  mission 
ends  in  failure. 

C.  when  faced  with  a  decision  makes  one 
that  causes  much  discomfort. 

D.  underestimates  his  own  ability. 

E.  is  freed  from  suspicion  of  murder. 
*  *  *  * 

A.  daring  lovers  who  were  forced  to  flee 

B.  a  person  who  longs  to  be  back  at  sea. 

C.  a  person  who  had  been  disappointed 
in  love. 

D.  a  person  who  would  go  to  any  means 
to  keep  a  secret. 

E.  a  father  who  is  remembered  fondly. 

•k    *  *  * 

Key:   (1)  B   (2)  D   (3)  A   (4)  D   (5)  E   (6)  A   (7)  B   (8)  D   (9)  A 
(10)  D   (11)  C   (12)  E 


10.  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
"Heather  Ale"  tells  of 

11.  R.  C.  Mitchell's  "The 
Vinegar  Man"  tells  of 

12.  R.  P.  T.  Coffin's  "The 
Secret  Heart"  tells  of 
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